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The Pneuma 
Enthusiastikon: 


On the Possibility of Hallucinogenic 
“Vapors” at Delphi and Dodona 


C. SCOTT LITTLETON 


The ancient Greeks, as Dodds (1951) so convincingly demon- 
strated, were as overtly shamanistic in their religious practices as 
any of their Indo-European-speaking cousins in India or Eastern 
Europe, to say nothing of Central Asia. The chief manifestations of 
this shamanism were the famous oracles at Delphi and Dodona, to 
which both individuals and representatives of city-states came when 
they needed information on the course of future events, or to find 
out whether the divinities involved—Apollo and Zeus, respec- 
tively—would sanction a projected endeavor. The more famous of 
the two sites was, of course, Delphi. 


DELPHI 


Located in the shadow of Mt. Parnassos, high above the north 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth, the site of Delphi seems to have been a 
sacred place long before the Indo-European-speaking Greeks ar- 
rived on the scene. Indeed, Palmer (1965) has suggested that the 
name Parnassos means “Place of the Temple” in Luvian, and that 
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the Greeks simply took over an already ancient religious institution. 
Palmer’s theory about a Luvian substratum 1s, of course, very much 
open to question, but whoever the immediate predecessors of the 
Greeks may have been, they clearly worshipped at this site, and per- 
haps performed shamanistic rituals there. 

In any event, from Mycenaean times onward Delphi seems to 
have been firmly associated with the god Apollo, the luminescent 
son of Zeus and Leto who, like most shamanistic figures, was closely 
associated with healing. Although there are several traditions about 
how Delphi came to be the site of an oracle, the oldest, contained in 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (Evelyn-Smith 1936:345-351, 11. 281- 
374), describes how the young god, enroute to his future abode, 
killed Python, a formidable she-dragon who lived at the site (Rose 
1959:136). To placate the dragon’s spirit (after all, Apollo was an 
interloper,' and this may dimly reflect the earliest Greek conquest 
of the region sometime after 2000 B.C.), the god founded an oracle 
in her name. Thus, a female shaman known as the Pythia* came to 
serve as the vehicle or ““mouthpiece”’ through which the god could 
speak to mortals. 

Seated on a tripod—which perhaps symbolized the spiritual as- 
cent of her body when possessed by Apollo—the Pythia performed 
in what appears to have been an ecstatic state closely resembling 
those characteristic of shamanic performances observed by anthro- 
pologists in contemporary folk and primitive societies (see, for ex- 
ample, Harner 1980; Peters and Price-Williams 1980; Peters 1982). 
Exactly how this state was achieved is not altogether clear, at least 
from the ancient eyewitness accounts, and here we arrive at the cen- 
tral focus of this paper. 


THE VAPORS 


Many ancient sources suggest that “mephitic” (or toxic) vapors 
of some sort surrounded the Pythia during a mantic (i.e., prophetic) 
session. Both Strabo and Plutarch, for example, attribute her proph- 
etic ecstasy to the presence of a pneuma enthusiastikon, or “‘inspira- 
tional exhalation”; indeed, Plutarch, who was himself a Delphic 
priest,* describes the smell as fragrant, “as if the adyton [sanctuary] 
were sending forth the essences of the sweetest and most expensive 
perfumes from a spring” (quoted by Fontenrose 1978:198). Iambli- 
chos calls it a fiery pneuma that rises from the earth and “envelopes 
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the Pythia in radiance” (1978:198) while Pliny the Elder refers to 
an “‘intoxicating exhalation (exhalatione temulenti) which issues from 
the earth at certain places, of which Delphi is one, and causes oracle- 
speaking” (1978:198). 

These vapors, at once toxic and fragrant—and also seemingly 
psychotropic—came from a circular hole, about ten centimeters in 
diameter, in the so-called omphalos or “navel” stone on which the 
tripod rested (see Figures 1 and 2). Thus, a great many commen- 
tators, modern as well as ancient, have suggested that there must 
have been a “chasm” beneath the temple from which the mysterious 
gases were emitted. Diodoros, the first to mention the presence of 
such a presumed chasm, suggested that anyone entering it would be 
imbued with “mantic enthusiasm” (Fontenrose 1978:200), and 
Pliny observed that “the inebriating exhalations issue from oracular 
caves (fatidici specus)” (1978:200). Farnell (1907:189) suggested that 
the “divine afflatus,” or vapors, were emitted from a “‘fissure in the 
ground,” and assumed that they had a natural source in the local 
geology. 

Although modern geological and archeological research has 
clearly established that there is no “chasm” beneath Delphi from 
which any natural vapors could have been emitted (Dodds 1951:73- 
74; Roux 1976; Fontenrose 1978:202-203), the conclusion that this 
idea was a ‘‘Hellenistic invention” (Dodds 1951:73) or that “there 
is no reality behind the vapors” (Fontenrose 1978:203) needs to be 
reconsidered. I have examined the interior surface of the hole in the 
omphalos stone and can attest that it is still partially charred, which 
would seem to indicate that some sort of smoke passed through the 
vent. Since it is located less than 30 centimeters from the notches 
into which the legs of the tripod fitted, the smoke (or fumes) would 
necessarily have surrounded the Pythia as she sat a meter or so al- 
most directly above the hole, and it would have been difficult if not 
impossible for her to have avoided inhaling them.’ 

Since the existence of a natural source for whatever passed 
through the stone can be effectively ruled out, I suggest that there 
must have been an artificial one. Indeed, I am not the first to make 
this suggestion; over fifty years ago Holland (1933) made a persua- 
sive case for the probability that a fire was lighted in a basement 
below the adyton (in other words, in the “‘chasm’’) and that its 
smoke was vented into the manteion (prophetic chamber). However, 
it is the nature of the smoke that concerns us here. 
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Figure 1. The so-called omphalos or “navel” stone in its current location at Delphi with what 
is left of the Temple of Apollo in the background. 
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If Holland’s suggestion is correct—there is at present no clear ar- 
cheological evidence of such a hearth or furnace beneath the ady- 
ton—it can be further suggested that the fire in question was stoked 
with an hallucinogenic plant or substance, and that the smoke from 
this hallucinogen was in some measure responsible for the Pythia’s 
ecstatic state. But which hallucinogenic plant, ifany, was employed 
here is difficult to establish with any degree of certainty. 

Stefanis, Ballas, and Madianou (1976:305) suggest that the hal- 
lucinogen used at Delphi and elsewhere was probably one of the so- 
lanoids, that is, Hyoscyanus oblus (henbane) or Datura stramonium (jim- 
sonweed), or perhaps even mandragora. There is also the possibility 
that the presumed sacred fire beneath the manteion was stoked with 
opium poppies (Papaver somniferum), as they too are native to the re- 
gion; indeed, opium seems to have been the principal component of 
the drug napenthe (cf. Scott 1969:6-8; Latimer and Goldberg 
1981:21—30). However, Datura stramonium and the other plants men- 
tioned by Stefanis et al. are typically ingested rather than directly 
inhaled (cf. Furst 1976:134-145), and opium was more often than 
not eaten rather than smoked in ancient times (Latimer and Gold- 
berg 1981:23).° The weed darnel, or Lolium temulentium, is also a pos- 
sibility; it is indigenous to the Aegean region, and its active agent, a 
fungus located under the seed coat (Renfrew 1973:176-177), can 
cause “trembling and confusion of sight” if ingested by humans or 
animals (Georgia 1919:60). However, to the best of my knowledge, 
the ingestion of Loli temulentium as a psychotropic drug (let alone its 
inhalation) is nowhere attested in classical antiquity, and its use at 
Delphi would therefore seem to be improbable. 

It is also conceivable that a fungal agent was employed. As Was- 
son (1968, 1972) has brilliantly demonstrated, Amanita muscaria, or 
the fly-agric mushroom, was almost certainly the prototype of the 
Vedic divine hallucinogen soma, and that the use of this agent—a 
substitute for which had to be found in India—is deeply rooted in 
Siberian/Central Asian shamanism. Indeed, a fungus of some sort 
was in fact associated with the cult of Apollo at Delos,® and, if Was- 
son is correct, the hallucinogenic potential of fly-agric seems to have 
been widely recognized among the early Indo-Europeans—who, 
after all, were ultimately linked to the same Siberian/Central Asian 
tradition (cf., for example, Gimbutas 1970). The fly-agric was, how- 
ever, not inhaled, but rather ingested, either directly or via the urine 
of someone who had metabolized it (see Furst 1976:100-101). Yet 
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another possibility—a rather strong one, in my opinion—is that the 
hallucinogen contained in the Delphic pneuma was Cannabis sativa, 
known as hemp or hashish. 

To be sure, Cannabis was neither a generally recognized compo- 
nent of the ancient Greek pharmacopoeia nor widely noted in clas- 
sical antiquity for its hallucinogenic effects (Bruner 1973; Benet 
1976). However, the plant has been cultivated in Greece for millen- 
nia (Abel 1980), and would have been readily available. Moreover, 
its hallucinogenic potential was almost certainly appreciated in at 
least a few esoteric circles (Bruner 1973), and, as Delphi was per- 
haps the most important single religious establishment in Greece, it 
is highly probable that some members of its priesthood’ were privy 
to the knowledge that Cannabis sativa can alter one’s state of con- 
sclousness—especially in light of the inherently shamanic character 
of what went on there. Later I will discuss some compelling com- 
parative evidence that reinforces this assumption. 

Although ancient eyewitnesses such as Strabo and Pliny were 
probably too far away from the tripod to have experienced any hal- 
lucinogenic effects from the vapors, the Pythia certainly would have, 
since she would have been immediately enveloped by them. The fire 
was probably lighted whenever it was necessary for her to go into a 
trance, perhaps at a secret signal from one of the priests in attend- 
ance, who was also far enough away from the tripod to avoid getting 
“high.” However, the sweetish smell would have been pervasive, just 
as it is when one enters a room where marijuana is being smoked. 

It should be emphasized that the foregoing is still highly conjec- 
tural, and will remain so until the residue in the omphalos stone 1s 
chemically analyzed. Several chemist colleagues (via personal com- 
munications) have indicated that such an analysis might be possible 
if a sample of that residue were subjected to state-of-the-art spec- 
tometry, even after 23 centuries (the extant temple dates from the 
late 4th century B.C.; see Fontenrose 1978:5). I urge that this be 
undertaken, for if I am correct, it would explain an important aspect 
of the Delphic ritual, and would settle a controversy that has per- 
sisted since antiquity. 

As the ancient sources give no hint of a manmade fire beneath the 
adyton, the whole business must have been a closely guarded secret 
known only to a handful of senior Delphic priests (Plutarch was 
either unaware of it or so devoted to Delphi that he refrained from 
divulging it).® Still, it is curious that in the thousand-odd years that 
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Delphi flourished (from the 9th century B.C. to A.D. 391, when the 
Emperor Theodosius closed all of the oracles in the name of Chris- 
tianity) that no one divulged this secret. It is possible that the prac- 
tice had been discontinued well before the oracle ceased operation, 
and might have been forgotten by the time Theodosius’s edict went 
into effect. Indeed, according to Lucan and several other Roman 
writers, the oracle ceased continuous operation from approximately 
50 B.C. on, and had long since lost the prestige it had held from the 
6th through the 4th centuries B.C. But even if the “vapors” had lost 
their hallucinogenic potential by the time Lucan and other skeptics 
visited Delphi in its twilight years, the residue from the earlier Can- 
nabis and other hallucinogenic fumes should still be detectable in the 
omphalos stone, along with that produced by the smoke from burning 
laurel leaves and/or incense. 

That the laurel did play an important part in the Delphic rituals 
is certain, as the tree was sacred to Apollo. In preparing for a session 
on the tripod the Pythia would “‘fumigate”’ herself with laurel smoke 
and sometimes chew the leaves. But as Dodds (1951:73) so delight- 
fully phrases it, the eminent German philosopher and pioneer stu- 
dent of hallucinogens T. K. Oesterreich (1966 [1921]) “once 
chewed a large quantity of laurel leaves in the interests of science, 
and was disappointed to find himself no more inspired than usual.” 
Perhaps the laurel leaves were laced with Cannabis, which would 
have heightened the hallucinogenic effects of the smoke. 

Other preparatory rituals included eating bay leaves (also non- 
psychotropic) and drinking from a sacred spring, most likely Cas- 
talia (Dodds 1951:73). Thus, even before inhaling what I suspect 
were hallucinogenic “vapors” the Pythia was thoroughly prepared 
to be possessed by the god, and autosuggestion almost certainly 
played a large part in her performance, as it does in all shamanic 
performances. She was probably chosen for her susceptability to 
possession, and even if the fumes that surrounded her were nonhal- 
lucinogenic, they might well have served to trigger an ecstatic state, 
in combination with her chewing of equally “harmless” laurel and 
bay leaves. Indeed, the concept of possession by a pneuma was fairly 
widespread in antiquity; for example, the poet Hesiod claims to 
have been inspired by a pneuma breathed into him by the Muses 
while he was on Mount Halcyon (cf. Theogony 1. 31, quoted by Eve- 
lyn-White 1936:81), and in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (1. 238, 
Evelyn-White 1936:307) the goddess is said to have nursed Demo- 
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phoon by breathing a “vapor” into him. This is a powerful meta- 
phor, and probably served to heighten the sensation of being pos- 
sessed by a divinity. 

Unfortunately, we know relatively little about the exact proce- 
dures followed in the manteion once the Pythia mounted her tripod. 
Few ancient sources give any details, especially for the period when 
the oracle was in its heyday. We do know that the responses were 
often rendered in verse, and most contemporary scholars have as- 
sumed, with Farnell (1907) and Dodds (1951), that the Pythia ut- 
tered a series of random words and phrases while in an ecstatic state, 
and that these were later edited and refined by the Delphic hier- 
archy and presented to the petitioner as a coherent, albeit often 
cryptic answer to the question. Fontenrose (1978:228) contends 
however that “the Pythia spoke directly and coherently to the con- 
sultants,” and that no ecstasy or frenzy was involved.’ With all due 
respect to Fontenrose’s expertise on Delphi, I am inclined to accept 
the more widely held view of the mantic session, especially in light 
of the fundamentally shamanic character of the institution and the 
high probability that the Pythia was under the influence of a drug 
when she performed. 

In short, I suggest that Dodds’s (1951:70) assertion that “the god 
entered into [the Pythia] and used her vocal organs as if they were 
his own, exactly as the so-called ‘control’ does in modern spirit- 
mediumship”’ is probably correct, and that Fontenrose’s attempts 
to ‘‘de-shamanize”’ Delphi are based on an imperfect understanding 
of the phenomena involved, and of the extent to which the Pythia’s 
behavior parallels shamanic performances observed by anthropol- 
ogists in many other parts of the world. 


DODONA 


After Delphi, perhaps the most important Greek oracle was at 
Dodona, a site in northwestern Greece (that is, the Epirus) sacred 
to Zeus and his consort Dione. The name, which was also associated 
with several other less famous oracles, most likely derives from a 
Greek word meaning “‘goatskin,” the goat being one of Zeus’s sa- 
cred animals (Evans 1974:104), although there is no evidence that 
the goat played a role in the Dodona cult (1974:104). 

Unfortunately, we know even less about the mantic procedures at 
Dodona than we do about those at Delphi. However, there do seem 
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to have been some diflerences. For one thing, the oracles were spo- 
ken by a group of priestesses, the Peleides, or “Doves”? (Evans 
1974:120), rather than by a single individual. Also, unlike the pro- 
cedure at Delphi, the drawing of lots and the interpretation of signs 
seems to have played a major part in the divinatory process (Fon- 
tenrose 1978:229). The most important of these signs was the rus- 
tling of the branches of a great oak tree (the personification of Zeus) 
that grew in the main sanctuary; the name of the group of priestesses 
seems to be derived from a second sign associated with this tree, the 
cooing of the doves that lived in its branches (Evans 1974:120). 
However, the achievement of a trance state seems to have been as 
important at Dodona as it was at Delphi, and the “correct” reading 
of the signs just mentioned was only possible after the Peleides had 
been possessed by Zeus. Moreover, Dodona also seems to have had 
hallucinogenic vapors. To be sure, the evidence here is far less ex- 
tensive than for Delphi, but the fact that at least one early Christian 
writer, Prudentius, saw fit to rejoice over the news that “lying Do- 
dona has lost its mad vapors” (Apotheosis 1. 441, quoted by Fonten- 
rose 1978:202) cannot be ignored. Thus, although there is no more 
geological evidence for the presence of a natural fissure or vent at 
Dodona than there is at Delphi, it can again be cautiously suggested 
that smoke from a fire stoked with hallucinogens played an impor- 
tant part in the mantic process, and that the Peleides, like the Py- 
thia, probably inhaled the “mad vapors.” And, as at Delphi, the 
resulting “high” seems to have facilitated their possession by Zeus. 


THE SCYTHIAN CONNECTION 


As Dodds (1951) points out, the divinatory rituals performed at 
Delphi and Dodona, as well as at other Apollonian and Zeusian or- 
acles scattered across Greece proper, Asia Minor, southern Italy, 
and Sicily, were predicated on the same shamanic principles that un- 
derlie spirit possession everywhere (I. Lewis 1971; Blacker 1975; 
Bourguignon 1976). The same thing can be said for the Sibylline 
oracles in Italy. While there is no indication that these other sites 
made use of hallucinogenic smoke, it may be suggested that hallu- 
cinogens in one form or another were regularly used throughout the 
Greco-Roman world to facilitate the achievement of trance states, 
especially at oracles. As was pointed out, Cannabis sativa is native to 
the region, and its ingestion (if not direct inhalation) is thoroughly 
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attested in premodern times (see, for example, Benet 1976); indeed, 
one thinks immediately of the infamous Hashishin or “Assassins” of 
medieval Syria, who seem to have used the drug to achieve an al- 
tered state of consciousness, if not exactly a trance state (Hodgson 
1955:133-139; Franzius 1969:47—48).!° The same can be said for the 
opium poppy, which also has a long history in the Near East and 
has been used for countless generations as a medicinal herb as well 
as a hallucinogen. 

Moreover, there is archeological evidence that at least one other 
ancient people, the North Iranian-speaking Scythians, inhaled hal- 
lucinogens in a fashion similar to that suggested for Delphi and Do- 
dona.'! Excavations at Pazyryk and other Scythian sites in the Altai 
region of western Siberia have revealed a number of small, conical 
felt tents that stood over copper censers. The presence of hemp seeds 
clearly indicates that the occupants of these tents were surrounded 
by narcotic smoke (Artamonov 1965:106). This, of course, brings to 
mind—and, indeed, confirms—Herodotus’s famous account (4.75) 
of how these steppe-dwelling barbarians regularly inhaled the 
smoke produced by burning hemp seeds: 


The Scythians then take the seeds of this hemp [used in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing] and creep under the felt coverings, and then they throw the seeds upon the 
stones which have been heated red-hot: and it burns like incense and produces a 
vapour so thick that no vapour-bath in Hellas would surpass it: and the Scythians 
being delighted with the vapour-bath howl like wolves. [Macaulay 1904:320] 


Herodotus goes on to assert that this “‘vapour-bath” was a sub- 
stitute for bathing, and associates the accompanying ululation with 
the mundane pleasure of fumigating the body. However, a much 
more likely explanation is that these howls were engendered by the 
ecstatic state produced by the fumes from the burning hemp, which 
almost certainly included leaves and stalks as well as seeds, and that 
the practice of inhaling these fumes was thoroughly shamanic in 
purpose and intent (see, for example, Meuli 1975[1935]:817-824). 
Moreover, it seems to have been widely distributed among the Scy- 
thian tribes, as those Herodotus knew best lived in the region north 
of the Sea of Azov in what is now southern Russia, that is, about two 
thousand miles west of Pazyryk. 

In any event, on the basis of this evidence, and despite Herodo- 
tus’s ignorance of the psychotropic properties of the Scythian “‘fu- 
migation,” I suggest that the practice of inhaling hemp smoke man- 
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aged to diffuse from the steppe cultures to Greece—or at least to the 
Delphic Hosioi (see note 7) and their counterparts at Dodona and 
perhaps elsewhere—at some point well before the middle of the first 
millennium B.C. Exactly when and how this diffusion occurred is 
still unclear. We do know that contact between Greece and the 
North Pontic cultures began early (for example, the legendary Me- 
dea seems to have been a Scythian shaman), and that Greek trading 
colonies had been established at various locations along the north 
coast of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov by the beginning of the 
7th century B.C. (Olbia, for example, located near the confluence of 
the Bug and the Dniepr, was a flourishing city before 600 B.C.; see 
Bury, Cook, and Adcok 1926:105). However, I suspect that the tech- 
nique in question, surely one of the best-kept secrets of classical an- 
tiquity, reached Greece via Thrace (Merlin 1972:70), which was 
also the source of the Dionysiac cult and other esoteric beliefs and 
practices. 

In sum, whatever its ultimate source—or exact chemical make- 
up—the pneuma enthustastikon should not be dismissed as a figment of 
the ancient imagination. Rather, the presence of that curious phe- 
nomenon would appear to be an indication that the Pythia and the 
Peleides, in company with a great many shamans elsewhere, mod- 
ern as well as ancient, achieved prophetic ecstasy through the use of 
hallucinogens (see, for example, Harner 1973; Furst 1976; de Rios 
1984)—despite the fact that the method by which this was accom- 
plished seems to have remained effectively hidden from lay observ- 
ers like Strabo and Pliny, and even perhaps from such relative in- 
siders as Plutarch. 


NOTES 
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‘Apollo appears to have upset the chthonic order by killing the primeval inhabitant of the 
site, and as a result became polluted (Rose 1959:137). Indeed, several versions of the story 
specifically mention that he had to undergo purification, either in Crete or at Tempe, and 
according to a Sicyonian legend, both Apollo and Artemis sought out Aigialeia, whom Homer 
names as the unfaithful wife of Diomedes, to perform the ritual (Fontenrose 1959:19-20, 57, 
199). Thus, the establishment of the oracle was almost certainly an integral part of the god’s 
purification, an act of self-healing that is characteristic of shamanic myths generally (cf. Pe- 
ters 1982). 
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2Initially the Pythia seems to have been a young virgin, but after someone Rose (1959:138) 
calls “an impious wretch” had the audacity to rape one of the early holders of this office, it 
was decided that an older woman would be preferable. Nevertheless, the Pythia was generally 
held to be Apollo’s “‘bride,”’ which reinforces the assumption that in founding the oracle the 
god recognized explicitly the need for a symbiosis between the new and the old, the intrusive 
and the chthonic. Moreover, a candidate for the position of Pythia underwent a symbolic 
death and rebirth characteristic of shamanic initiations (cf. Lewis 1971), for as the incarna- 
tion of the defeated she-dragon, she had symbolically survived Apollo’s arrows to become his 
alter ego. l 


3Plutarch’s appointment as a Delphic hiereus, or priest, in A.D. 95 (Howard 1970:5) seems 
in large measure to have been in recognition of his lifelong devotion to Apollo and his distin- 
guished record of civic achievement both in his native city of Chaeronea, about 20 miles from 
Delphi, and in Boeotia per se (for example, he served as an archon, as building commissioner, 
as a Boeotarch, and as a member of the Amphictyonic Council; see Barrow 1967:30-32). He 
also served as director of the Pythian games on at least one occasion during the reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian (after A.D. 117). In short, as Barrow (1967:31) points out, Plutarch’s com- 
mitment to the Oracle and its activities seems to have been profound: “All his life [Plutarch] 
was anxious that the prestige of Delphi should be restored, and it seems that this passion was 
aroused from his earliest days; he devoted himself to the purpose with an ardour which se- 
cured for him especial recognition.” 


*There is a second, somewhat smaller and irregularly shaped hole located directly under 
the site of the tripod, between the three notches into which its legs were slotted. This hole, 
too, seems somewhat fire-blackened. Thus, the hallucinogenic smoke may have been vented 
from two flues, although it is equally probable that this second hole served the more mundane 
purpose of anchoring a brace that supported the tripod’s legs. 


>Opium was, of course, inhaled in premodern times, but the most common method of tak- 
ing it into the system, at least in classical antiquity, was to ingest it. Nepenthe was almost cer- 
tainly eaten or drunk: “And Helen, daughter of Zeus, poured into the wine they were drinking 
a drug, nepenthes, which gave forgetfulness of evil” (Odyssey 4.219-221, quoted by Scott 
1969:6). 


SYet another plant, aconite, or Aconitum napellus, the root of which has mild psychotropic 
properties (it is occasionally used as a sedative), was associated with the so-called “Lycian 
Apollo” at Patara in Asia Minor (see Dodds 1951:69-70); however, there is no evidence that 
it was inhaled. 


"The Delphic priesthood (the Delphon aristés, or “Noble Delphians”’) consisted of two hiereis 
and five Hosioi, or “Sacred Ones,” who attended the immediate needs of the Pythia and were 
intimately involved in the mantic process (cf. Fontenrose 1978:218-219). All were appointed 
for life (1978:219). 


8Plutarch and his fellow hiereus (a certain Euthydemus; cf. Barrow 1967:31) were entitled— 
indeed, at least one of them seems to have been obliged—to be present when responses were 
given, and to serve as prophétés, or “prophet” (that is, as the overall administrator of a mantic 
session; cf. Fontenrose 1978:218-219), and one would suppose that a person in this position 
would have had access to the oracle’s innermost secrets. However, the position of hiereus seems 
to have been in fair measure honorary (see note 3), and, although these two priests obviously 
had a great deal of prestige, the real power—and perhaps knowledge as well—appears to have 
been in the hands of the Hosioi (see above). The “Sacred Ones” were drawn from certain 
prominent Delphian families believed to be directly descended from the legendary, Noah-like 
figure Deukalion, and who we know made secret sacrifices to Dionysos and other gods in the 
course of their religious duties (cf. Fontenrose 1978:259). It is therefore possible that despite 
his formal position in the Delphic hierarchy Plutarch did not in fact know precisely how the 
Pythia’s prophetic ecstasy was achieved, or that the “perfumes” he describes issued from 
hallucinogenic fumes. By the same token, his extreme devotion to Apollo (see note 3) may 
have precluded any mention of this secret in his otherwise relatively objective accounts of 
Delphi and what went on there. 


9My colleague Kenneth J. Atchity has put forward the intriguing suggestion (personal com- 
munication) that those who consulted the oracle may frequently have been under the influ- 
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ence of a “contact high,” thanks to the heavy concentration of fumes in the manteion, and 
thought that the Pythia’s gibberish was meaningful. However, I suspect that the priests—the 
Hosioi—were careful to keep the petitioners well away from the “vapors,” and that they reg- 
ularly glossed and interpreted what the Pythia had to say. 

However, B. Lewis (1967:11—12) disputes this contention, suggesting that the label Hash- 
ishin was simply an “abuse” perpetuated by local Sunnis, and that there is no definitive evi- 
dence that this Shr ite Moslem sect actually used Cannabis sativa in its rituals. 

Some years ago, Nyberg (1938) proposed that the ancient Iranian prophet Zarathustra 
was in fact a shaman who achieved trancelike states by inhaling hemp fumes. Thus the trait 
in question may have been pan-Iranian. Moreover, as Jaan Puhvel points out (personal com- 
munication, 1984), the date suggested by Nyberg for Zarathustra (ca. the 10th century B.C.) 
would be contemporary with the earliest phase at Delphi. Nyberg’s theory, however, has been 
called into question by later scholars (see, for example, Herzfeld 1947; Henning 1951), and 
is not based on any surviving physical evidence. 
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